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California | 
Aets to Set 


Farm Wage) 


San Francisco—California’s |} 
Industrial Welfare Commission |? 


has taken a first step—long urged 
by labor—towards setting a mini- 
mum wage for women and chil- 
dren who work on farms. 

Over the bitter opposition of 
the state’s powerful big farmer 
lobby, the commission voted 3- 
to-2 to establish a wage board to 
make recommendations on: 

@ An all minimum 
wage. 

@ $iixiiohm hours of work 
“consistent with the health and 
welfare” of women and minors in 
agriculture. 

@ Standards of working condi- 
tions “demanded by the health and 
welfare” of women and children. 

A final order on wages and hours 
will come from the commission on 
the basis of recommendations made 
by the wage board. 

The vote to start the wage board 
machinery stemmed from a ruling 
obtained by the State AFL-CIO 
two years ago from Gov. Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown—then state at- 
torney general—that the commis- 
sion’s authority to protect working 
women and children extended to 
agricultural workers. 


Only two states now regulate 
wages in agriculture—Hawaii, 
whose statutory $1 an hour 
minimum wage does not exclude 
workers on large farms, and 
Wisconsin, which has a wage 
board procedure similar to Cali- 
fornia’s. 

Eighteen months of field hear- 
ings and investigations by the In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission pre- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Agricultural Workers 


Mark 25th 


AN 11-YEAR-OLD “little merchant,” R. C. Ervin, Jr. of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has put himself on record as a supporter of Steelworkers 
by sending $5 of his hard-earned newspaper carrier’s income to 
the USWA’s strike relief fund. His father, a member of Local 1053, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, was so impressed by his 
son’s sentiment that. he donated $12.50 more to the fund, and] 
J. W. Abrams of IBEW Local 801 added another $5. Said USWA} 


Dist. Dir. R. E. Farr: “This is the spirit that makes it impossiblé’ 


for us to be licked.” 


UN Urged to Reject 
Hungarian Puppets 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has urged the United Nations 
General Assembly to mark the third anniversary of Hungary’s 
democratic revolution by rejecting the credentials “of the Commu- 
nist government imposed on the Hungarian people " Soviet tanks 
and bayonets.” 

Meany, who is a member of the> 


United States delegation to the | declaring: 
General Assembly, issued a state-| “The free world dare not for- 
ment as head of the AFL-CIO| get Hungary. 


“The free world must condemn 
in no uncertain terms the continu- 
ous Soviet contempt for the ef- 
forts of the United Nations in be- 
half of the Hungarian people. 


“The free world can never for- 


nconstitution 


Birthday 


Memphis, Tenn.—Campaigns to bring the benefits of trade union- 
ism to farm workers and migratory workers across the nation won 
full backing as the National i 9 Sm Workers Union celebrated 


its 25th. anniversary here. 
’ NAWU Pres. H. L. Mitchell, 


_ who helped found the union in 


Arkansas a quarter century ago,®— 
announced to the 300 delegates 
that a fresh campaign would be 
undertaken in the South. 


At the same time, Mitchell lashed 
the government’s policy-—begun as 
a wartime emergency measure—of 
importing Mexican nationals for 
work on corporation farms. A total 
of 438,000 were brought in last 
year, with this year’s total ap- 
proaching the same figure. Labor 
has charged that domestic workers 
have been displaced and wages de- 
pressed as a result, 

“During the war, I could under- 
stand why Mexican farm labor was 
brought in,” Socialist leader Nor- 


man Thomas said in another anni- 
versary~ address. Thomas helped 
the farm union get started a quarter 
of a century ago. 


“But,” he added, “it is not a 
good arrangement to import 
workers from another country 
when in your own country you 
have people who are not work- 
ing.” 

Mitchell described a pilot pro- 
gram launched by his union to 
move southern farm workers to the 
truck farms of Pennsylvania and 
New lIersey between the time cot- 
ton cultivation is finished and cot- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


give the Soviet murderers of Imre 
Nagy, Pal Maleter and the other 
heroic Hungarian freedom _fight- 
ers.” = 

Denouncing the “puppet re- 
gime of Hungary” for having 
“repeatedly trampled on every 
UN decision in ‘support of hu- 
man rights for the Hungarian 
people,” Meany said “it is more 
urgent than ever” that the Gen- 
eral Assembly reject the dele- 
gates of the puppet government. 

“Self-preservation and self-re- 
spect demand that the UN should 


not permit the Kadar delegation |_ 


to enter and participate in the 
United Nations,” Meany declared. 

The last session of the General 
Assembly voted overwhelmingly 
not to seat the Kadar delegates. 
The UN’s special representative, 
Sir Leslie Munro, has been re- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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The Steelworkers ‘bbauted a full-scale legal assault on the con- 
stitutionality of the Taft-Hartley Act’s injunction provisions after 
winning a stay, at least until the’ week’ beginning Oct. 26, of a 
court order which would have forced — members back to the 
mills on management’s terms. 

The legal fight—certain to wind up in the U. S. Supreme Court 
—moved swiftly to the 3rd Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadel- 
phia after the union had lost the first round of its battle to block 
issuance of the back-to-work order, 

The lower court had upheld the government, ruled that the 100- 
day-old industry-forced steel shutdown imperiled the nation, and 
ordered the union to halt the strike for 80 days. 

The three-man panel in Philadelphia delayed the injunction while 
it heard arguments, and then ordered a stay until the full seven- 
member bench had an opportunity to ponder the matters of fact 
and of law involved. 

At stake was the fate of 500, 000 striking Steelworkers in their 


j | battle for economic justice against an industry seeking major work- * 


rule changes and adamant in its refusal to share with workers the 
fruits of increased productivity. 

The AFL-CIO has termed the struggle of the Steelworkers the 
“fight of the entire labor movement,” and has rallied the support 
of its 13.5 million members behind the USWA. The federation- 
wide support, keyed to contributions of an hour’s pay a month 
from rank-and-file workers across the country, has already raised 
millions of dollars for relief of USWA members. | 

The Eisenhower Administration sought an injunction to force 
strikers back to the mills at a time when the depletion of steel in- 
ventories for the first time put economic pressure on the nation’s 
giant producers. The Administration had declined to move in other 
ways despite congressional pressures for White House action in the 
form of fact-finding. 

Sorg Sustains Administration : 
The injunction was issued by Judge Herbert P. Sorg in the steel 
capital of Pittsburgh, despite union contentions that there was no 
threat to the nation’s health and safety, and despite a challenge of 
the constitutionality of the T-H injunctive proceedings presented 
by USWA Gen. Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg. 

An hour later, Judge Austin Staley of the Circuit Court issued 
an order staying the injunction until the union could present its 
case to the Circuit Court’s three-man panel in Philadelphia. As 
the appeal proceedings opened in the latter city Chief Judge John 
Biggs, Jr., extended the stay pending full-scale arguments and a 
ruling. 

Staley said he acted because there was a “substantial” question 
of law involved in the challenge of the constitutionality of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and because the government might be in error when 
it classified the economic pinch felt by the steel companies and an 
-alleged shortage of steel for defense as a “national emergency.” 

Eisenhower, saying it was “a sad day for the nation,” ordered 
the Justice Dept. to seek the injunction after the industry rejected 
a strike-ending compromise worked out by the USWA and offi- 
cials of Kaiser Steel Corp., one of the 12 major companies in- 
volved in the dispute, and a presidential: Board of Inquiry re- 
ported to the White House that there was “no area of apponment” 
between the two sides. me 

Under the so-called “Kaiser ois," USWA members would have 
received fringe and wage gains valued at 20 cents an hour in a two- 
year contract. Management’s “last offer” was 24 cents spread over 
three years and linked to insistence on work rule changes. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDonald pledged that the USWA would 
obey any injunction issued, but warned that at the end of the 80- 
day period “there can be no doubt that Steelworkers will fight on 

(Continued on Page 3) 


BSEIU Gives $100,000 
To. Steelworkers Fund 


Chicago—The Building Service Employes have voted a 
$100,000 contribution to aid the beleaguered members of the 
Steelworkers, 

The announcement of the gift was made by Pres. William 
L. McFetridge during a nationwide organizing conference 
held here by the BSEIU. 

“We feel the labor movement is being tried by ordeal,” 
McFetridge declared. “All unions must come to the aid of 
the Steelworkers. We hope and pray their effort will soon 
come to a successful termination.” 

- McFetridge is a vice president and member of the execu- 
tive council of the AFL-CIO. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1959 _ 


WINNER OF UNION LABEL essay contest, Grace A. Broderick 
received $1,000, a Remington portable typewriter and a week’s 
vacation in San Francisco during the AFL-CIO convention. Miss 
Broderick, secretary to Iowa AFL-CIO Pres. Ray Mills and a 
member of Office Employes Local 37, Des Moines, wrote the best 
essay on the meaning of the union label in the nationwide contest 
sponsored by Remington Rand. 


Air Safety Programs 
Stressed by Pilots 


Chicago—Two members of the Pilots have been honored by 
their union for “outstanding contributions to air safety.” 


The ALPA’s annual air safety award was presented to Capt. 


Homer Mouden, a Braniff Airways pilot, 


of United Air Lines. 
union’s far-reaching safety pro-' 
gram, including accident investiga- 
tion, evaluation committees which 
study the performance of new air- 
craft and committees dealing with 
problems of air traffic control and 
airport safety. 

Presentation of the awards was 
made by ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen 
during the union’s seventh annual 
air safety forum here, attended by 
500 members and guests. 

Sayen told the forum _partici- 
pants that pilot training “is one of 
the most critical safety problems 
facing the airlines.” 

He said some air lines still do 
not have complete training pro- 
grams and rely on what he called 
“on-the-job training.” This he 
said, was “imadequate for any 
aircraft and intolerable with 
jets.” 

Describing the transition to jets 
as “the first real change in aircraft 


atid Capt. R. A. Stone 


Both have been active participants in the 


types in the last 10 years,” Sayen 
said “problems that were theoret- 
ical a year ago are now practical 
realities.” He called for “franker 
acknowledgment of the existence 
of air safety problems.” 


Test Pilots Report 


The conference also heard test 
pilots of the major aircraft’ manu- 
facturing companies discuss the de- 
velopment of the new jet planes. 
John Martin, chief of flight tests 
for Douglas Aircraft Co., said “a 
proper training program is the key 
to successful operation of these 
aircraft.” 

“Flight crews,” he continued, 
“will have to know more about 
their aircraft, its systems, pro- 
cedures, crew duties and certain 
aerodynamic laws than they have 
been required to know in the past 
with conventional straight-wing 
aircraft.” 


‘Heads I Win, Tails You 


Loge’: 


USWA Spells Oiit Facts of | 


Loaded ‘Arbitration’ Plan 


“The basic steel industry’s “arbitration” offer on’ the disputed work rules issue was a “loaded” 
proposal that would have insured victory for management’ s drive to eliminate clauses protecting 
the Steelworkers against industrial tyranny, the union has charged. 

The USWA executive board voted unanimously to reject the proposal, Pre, David J. McDonald 
said, because the industry schethe would have required advance 


commitment that the companies’ 


attack on the work rules was justi-?— 


fied. 

Specifically, the proposal would 
have: 

@ Forced the union to agree, in 
effect, that contract clauses cover- 
ing local working conditions actu- 
ally result in “waste,” “inefficien- 
cy” and “featherbedding.” . 

@ Forced an arbitrator to base 
his decision solely -on manage- 
ment’s criteria of “efficiency” and 
“economy,” in complete disregard 
for the fact that, in the past dozen 
years, arbitrators have repeatedly 
rejected these profit-oriented stand- 
ards. 

In their choice of words, Mc- 
Donald charged, “the companies 
are, in effect, saying: ‘Heads I 
win; tails you lose.’ ” 


At the same time, the USWA 
president accused steel manage- 
ment of “seeking to re-arbitrate an 
issue already decided.” He de- 
clared: 

“This issue has already been ar- 
bitrated in a fair, unconditional 
arbitration. The decision was 
against the companies and in favor 
of the union. 

Upheld in 1952 

“This was in 1952, when the 
Wage Stabilization Board, consist- 
ing of eminent arbitrators, con- 
sidered the whole question of work- 
ing rules in the steel industry and 
recommended no change in the 
present contract clauses.” 

The management proposal, which 
the union branded as “not genu- 
ine,” would have required that, 
within 60 days, an arbitrator hand 
down a ruling on this question: ~ 

“What, if any, changes, should 
be made in local working condi- 
tions to permit the companies 
reasonably to increase efficiency 
and eliminate waste, with due re- 
gard for the welfare of the em- 
ployes?” 

Already Committed 

With the USWA and the ar- 
bitrator thus committed, in ad- 
vance, to accepting management’s 
“economy” standards, the decision 
would have to be in favor of the 
companies, with the arbitrator rul- 
ing only on the scope of changes 
that would be made in undercut- 
ting long-standing practices, the 
union declared. 

Here is how a USWA analysis 
dissected management’s proposal: 

“Virtually every action of 
management removing an em- 
ploye benefit protected as a lo- 

cal working condition could be 


‘World Dare Not Forget Hungary,’ 


Meany Says in Anniversary Tribute 


(Continued from Page 1) 
fused permission to enter Hungary 
by the Kadar government. 


_ Not Forgotten 

Meany cautioned against efforts 
by Soviet Premier: Nikita Khrush- 
chev to “have the world forget the 
historic struggle of the Hungarian 
people for free nationhood, de- 
mocracy and the right to co-exist 
in genuine peace and friendship 
with other nations.” 

He said “in the interest of 
their own freedom, liberty-loving 
people everywhere must thwart 
this Soviet maneuver.” _ 

Declaring that three years after 
the crushing of the Hungarian 
revolution the world is “in the 


throes of tension and conflict,” 
Meany said, adding: 

“Berlin, Tibet, Peiping’s seizure 
of India’s territory and Laos are 
interrelated parts of the whole pat- 
tern of Communist aggression 
against freedom, national inde- 
pendence and world peace.” 


Honor Memory 

Calling for commemoration of 
the anniversary of the Hungarian 
uprising by rededication “to the 
cause of freedom and honoring the 
memory of those who have fallen 
in the fight for the ideals of hu- 
man dignity and liberty,” Meany 
declared: 

“American labor can never 
forget that the very survival of 


our country as a free and demo- 
cratic nation depends on the 
progress and triumph of these 
ideals.” 


Before the forthcoming Big 
Four conference enters into “new, 
solemn international agreements,” 
Meany said, 
at least some compliance with old 
pledges for the preservation of 
peace and human rights.” 

He said “for the sake of world 
peace and freedom and mankind’s 
faith in the United Nations, the 
AFL-CIO ‘urges that the Hungarian 
question be given full consideration 
in all forthcoming international 
diplomatic conferences—including 


“they should secure || 


shown to increase ‘efficiency’ or 
‘economy of operations.’ 

“If a new overtime distribution 
system is instituted, this is likely 
to be less expensive. If relief time 
is wiped out, this also is obviously 
more economical. If wash-up time 
is-to be eliminated, this also is 
obviously more economical. If 
payment of overtime rates on 
Saturday, as such, (as in U.S. 
Steel’s wire operations in Cleve- 
land) is eliminated, this too is clear- 
ly more economical. 

No Benefits Protected 

“In response to repeated requests 
from the union, the industry’s 
negotiators were unable to cite 
even one benefit protected by (lo- 
cal work practice clauses) which 
would be protected under the in- 
dustry’s proposal.” 

Industry’s “ridiculous” pro- 
posal, McDonald declared, is in 
sharp contrast with “the sincere 
offer the union made as far back 
as July 15,” calling for “a com- 
mission to make an objective 
study of the entire area of work 
arrangements and to make its 
report at the end of the con- 
tract period.” 

Despite a widespread miscon- 
ception, the question of work rules 
does not involve automation or the 
installation of new equipment, but 
concerns itself. only with long- 
standing practices in — situations 
where existing machinery is used, 
or methods remain unchanged. 

‘Wide Latitude’ 

Dr. George Taylor, chairman of 
a presidential Board of Inquiry 
named to sift the issues in dispute, 
made it plain during public hear- 
ings that the union fis not opposed 
to improvements resulting from 
technological developments and au- 
tomation. 

The existing contracts, he said, 
give the companies “wide lati- 
tude to introduce technological 
change” and set crew sizes and 
working practices. He added 
that many other companies 
“would welcome this freedom.” 

Here is how the USWA explains 
the difference: 

A local working condition might 
allow workers 10 minutes wash-up 
time because washroom facilities 
are far removed from the part of 


the mill where the men are em- 
ployed. As long as these condi- 
tions exist, the wash-up time rule 
must stand. If management in- 
stalls washroom facilities adjacent 
to the job, the past practice is end- 
ed and management is free to elim- 
inate the wash-up protection. 
Taylor Cautions Companies 
Taylor cautioned the companies 
against “asserting the right over- 
night to change practices that have 
been in here for years.” He told 
industry representatives at the pub- 
lic hearings: 
“Jobs are involved here. 
“Good collective bargaining 
says you must minimize the im- 
pact on the people affected.” 


He urged management to look. 
at the agreement recently signed 
by the Meat Cutters and the 
Packinghouse Workers with 
Armour & Co., which provides a 
period of study and a $500,000 
fund to ease the effect on employes 
of new equipment and techniques, 


Inflation Risk 
Seen in High 


Interest Rates 


New York—Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky of the Clothing Workers 
has charged that the recent interest 
rate hike slapped on loans by pri- 
vate bankers poses a greater infla- 
tionary threat than any possible 
steel price increase. 

Potofsky blasted the “handful of 
New York bankers” who, he said, 
paved the way by boosting the 
prime interest rate to 5 percent. 
He made the charge in a statement 
on the interest hike. 

Expressing fear that the higher 
interest rate ultimately may have 
the effect of “hastening another re- 
cession,” Potofsky declared: 

“It is time that the people of 
this nation—through their govern- 
ment—do something to stem this 
wanton abuse of power by a few 
banking executives.” 

Potofsky said the interest. rates 
were raised not because operating 
expenses went up and not to in- 
crease the volume of money, but 
rather “to increase the already in- 
flated profits of some banks.” 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING in Washington, D. C., is eight-story 
Railway Labor Building near U.S. Capitol. First tenants to move 
into structure were the newspaper Labor, national weekly of 17 
standard railroad unions, and Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion. Washington representatives of 10 vat unions will also occupy 


those on the highest level.” 


| space in building. 
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“some 20 times as large as defense requirements_” 


Steelworkers Battle T-H ‘Aet Injunction 


Case Seen Certain to 
Reach Supreme Court 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for the right to bargain out their conditions of employment and 
the wage for which they will sell their labor.” _ 

The union mounted its legal challenge to the injunction on these 
main points: 

@ That Pres. Eisenhower erred in his contention that the steel 
shutdown imperils the national health and safety. 

@ That even if the strike has caused a shortage of some steel 
for national defense the White House has other means, which it 
has steadfastly refused to use, for dealing with such a situation 
without invoking Taft-Hartley. | 

@ That-the decision on invoking the injunction is the sole prov- 
ince of the court, despite strong Justice Dept. intimations that, 
once the President has declared the existence of a “national emer- 
gency,” the court has little recourse but to sustain the Administra- 
tion. 

@ That the injunction provisions of Taft-Hartley are unconsti- 
tutional in that they confer on the courts duties which are clearly 
outside the judicial process and are, instead, part of purely admin- 
istrative procedures. 

Would Play into Industry’s Hands | 

At the same time, Goldberg warned that forcing the workers 
back to the mills at a time when the industry is feeling the first 
economic pinch of the shutdown would play into steel manage- 
ment’s hands. It would work against the interests of USWA mem- 
bers, he declared, who have sacrificed hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of pay and savings in their fight for economic justice. 

“If an injunction is granted, the great sacrifices which the 
Steelworkers have suffered will have been largely in vain. Their 
strike will have been broken,” he said. 

“The companies,” said the union counsel, “have counted upon 
the issuance of an injunction as part of their bargaining strategy. 
They have deliberately planned that the Processes of the law will 
be used to aid them.” 

This, he argued, has been “the major obstacle to a negotiated 
settlement,” and he predicted that, in the absence of an injunction, 
“the likelihood is great that the strike will be settled” speedily. 

The union’s case was bolstered by the introduction of affidavits 
from Dr. Leon H. Keyserling, former chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers during the Truman Administration; 
Economist Robert R. Nathan; and USWA Economist Meyer Bern- 
stein, all of whom contended that the steel strike has not imperiled 
the national health and safety. 

The affidavits pointed to the fact that non-struck steel com- 
panies still are producing 15 percent of the nation’s total steel 
output, which is more than sufficient to meet defense needs; that 
steel production in the first half of 1959 was almost equal to 
that of the recession year of 1958; and that even if the strike 
continued for some additional time “its impact upon the economy 
would still be far less than that of the recession.” 

The union backed up this argument with Labor Dept. figures 
showing that current unemployment is just over the 3 million mark 
while in 1958 joblessness reached 5.4 million. Despite the high 
unemployment level last year, said the USWA brief, “the govern- 
ment did not consider the recession serious enough to take any 
extraordinary steps,” under the Employment Act of 1946, to shore 
up the sagging national economy. 

The current level of steel output, Goldberg told the court, “is 
Moreover, he 
continued, the government has “adequate powers to control the 
limited amounts of steel which are presently available, to assure 
that vital defense requirements are -satisfied before needed steel 
is used for any non-essential purpose.” 


Ike Refused to Use Allocation Authority 
These powers, provided in the Defense Production Act of 1950, 


’ gives the President the authority to establish priorities and alloca- 


tions of materials needed for defense production. Goldherg pointed 
out that, in the past, the government has imposed restrictions on 
steel production under this statute, but that in the current shutdown 
it has steadfastly declined to take action. 

On the constitutional issue, the USWA held that the Taft-Hartley 
Act called upon the courts to act outside its sphere of adjudicating 
controversies and to “use its coercive powers temporarily as part 
of an administrative procedures for attempting to settle strikes.” 

The court, Goldberg said, thus was being asked to issue an 
injunction “against conduct which was lawful before the injunc- 
tion was issued, which would be lawful during the 80 days in 
which the injunction is to exist were it not for the injunction 
itself, and which will be lawful when the injunction expires.” 

The government argued that with 500,000 USWA members on 
strike and another 265,000 workers idled in other industries as 
a result, continuation of the shutdown would cause the nation “im- 
mediate and irreparable injury.” 

The Justice Dept. submitted affidavits from the heads of military 
and research agencies to support the assertion that the strike was 
imperiling defense production and handicapping the U.S. in its race 
with the Soviet Union for supremacy in outer space. ‘| 

The underpinning of the government case was that the opinion 
of the President should be considered controlling on what con- 
stituted a threat to the national health and safety. This conten- 
tion would make the legal process involved in the injunction 
proceedings merely a formality. 


discussions. 


and Machinists’ Pres. Al J. Hayes. 


Trades Group 


Steelworkers 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—The 
industry-forced steel shutdown has 
taught this community a valuable 
lesson in brotherhood. 

Acutely aware of the hardships 
brought about by the three-month- 
old strike, the Colorado Springs 
Building Trades Council sparked a 
community-wide drive to provide 
aid for members of the Steel- 
workers throughout the state. 


The BTC-sponsored drive came 
despite disagreements between 
building trades unions and the 
USWA over jurisdictional issues. 
Said BTC Manager E. R. Nelson: 
“We decided to help those who are 
suffering.” 


Under BTC auspices, $1,000 
worth of groceries was collected 
from Colorado Springs union mem- 
bers, churches and grocery stores. 
Three truckloads of food were 
shipped to USWA headquarters in 
nearby Pueblo. 


USWA Subdistrict Dir. Michael 
Soldren hailed the gifts as “excep- 
tional evidence of support from 
the ‘building trades.” 


In addition to providing emer- 
gency aid for the strikers, the BTC 
set up an information center to 
distribute its own three-page pub- 
lication—‘“‘Steel Strike Facts”— to 
bring home to all of the people of 
Colorado Springs the true issues in 
the steel shutdown. 


James F. Barrett, 
Labor Editor, Dies 


“Asheville, N. C.—James F. Bar- 
rett, 77, publicity director for the 
former AFL in the Southeastern 
states until his retirement in 1949, 
died here recently after a long ill- 
ness. 


A member of the Typographical 


until 1917 as president of the Ashe- 
ville Central Labor Union, and 
during his long career was editor 
and publisher of the Asheville 
Labor Advocate and the Charlotte 
Labor Herald. 


During World War I, Barrett 
was assigned by AFL Pres. Samuel 
Gompers to the task of labor 
liaison’ with the White House, 
working with Pres. Woodrow Wil- 
son on coordinating organized la- 
bor’s support of the war effort. 

He is survived by his widow and 
four daughters. 


Rallies Aid to 


Union, Barrett served from 1905 


a 


WORLDWIDE FAIR ‘LABOR STANDARDS are the goal of the Intl. Metalworkers Federation. 
Shown leading discussion at IMF Central Committee meeting in Washington are (left: to right): 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers’ Pres. James B. Carey; British Iron and Steelworkers’ 
Pres. Harry Douglass, who also is IMF president; IMF Gen. Sec. Adolphe Graedel of Switzerland 


Delegates from metal unions in Japan and India, as well 
as from Latin America, joined their colleagues from Europe and North America in the week-long 
Reduction of trade barriers through fair standards was one of the thorny problems 
considered by union spokesmen ith enari free labor in many nations. 


ss 


World Drive Opens 
For Labor Standards 


The 8 million-member Intl. Metalworkers Federation is planning 
a global campaign for fair labor standards to wipe out sweatshop 
conditions in less developed areas and to protect the standards of 


more industrialized nations. 


The IMF’s Central Committee, with delegates from metal unions 


in 18 nations, met in Washington'> 


to map the details of the campaign. 
Sessions were held in the Philip 
Murray Building, headquarters of 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers. 

The first target area is expected 
to be Latin America, with the 
IMF affiliates working together 
with the Inter-American Re- 
gional Organization (ORIT), 
regional arm of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 

Delegates from Cuba, Colombia 
and Trinidad attended the IMF 
sessions, along with ORIT Educa- 
tion Dir. Daniel Benedict. 

An IMF staff study set the stage 
for the Washington meeting with 
the observation that “two-thirds of 
mankind—almost 2 billion inhabi- 
tants of our globe—are still largely 
untouched by economic progress 
and rising standards of living.” 


Seek Government Cooperation 


The .study proposed that labor 
seek to have fair labor standards 
adopted by governments in trade 
agreements, regional economic or- 
ganizations like the impending 
South American Free Trade Area 
and by international organizations 
which make loans. 

It also urged that United Na- 
tions’ agencies study fair labor 
standards and that the Intl. Labor 
Organization consider developing a 
convention or binding rule on the 
subject. 

American unions represented at 
the IMF  meeting- included the 
Steelworkers, the Auto Workers, 
the Machinists and the IUE. 


Union Official Visits 
Radio Free Europe 


New York—Sec,-Treas. Harold 
A. Schneider of the Grain Millers 
has left with a 60-member citizens 
group to make a study-tour of 
Radio Free Europe’s broadcasting 
facilities. 

The group will visit RFE head- 
quarters in Munich, spend a day 
at the Iron Curtain border, have a 
defense briefing in Paris and in- 
spect an RFE transmitter plant 
near Lisbon. Group members will 
do volunteer work for the 1960 
fund drive of Crusade for Free- 
dom, which supports RFE, 


Housewright 
Resigns Post 
With RCIA 


Vernon Housewright has resigned 
as secretary-treasurer of the Retail 
Clerks, after holding the number 
two post in the union since 1947, 


The resignation, submitted be- 
cause of what Housewright termed 
compelling personal reasons, was 
accepted with regret by the execu- 
tive board, which immediately 
chose William W. Maguire, assist- 
ant to the president, as House- 
wright’s successor. 

Maguire will serve in the sec- 
retary-treasurer’s post until the 
RCIA holds its elections early 
next year. 


New Vice Presidents 


The change in secretary-treasurer 
was accompanied by the resigna- 
tion of two veteran vice presidents 
and the appointment by the board, 
acting under a mandate from its 
recent. convention, of a total of 
five new vice presidents. 


The RCIA convention had voted 
to increase the number of vice 
presiderits from the previous level 
of 7 to 11. The board’s action still 
leaves one vacancy. 

Resigning as vice presidents 
were Guy Sackett, a veteran of 45 
years in office; and Frank Shea, a 
vice president for 22 years. 


Named as new vice presidents . 
were James T. Housewright, Earl 
McDavid, Peter Hall and Charles 
Kelleher, all divisional organizing 
directors, and David A. Wade, 
the union’s Canadian coordina- 

The outgoing secretary-treasurer 
has been associated with the RCIA 
since 1933, and before becoming 
a national officer was secretary- 
treasurer of Local 655 in St. Louis, 

Maguire, who has been with the 
union’s international headquarters 
since 1943, Was succeeded as as- 


‘sistant to the president by John 


Philpott, Southwestern organizing 


| director. 
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Steelworkers vs Taft-Hartley 
WHETHER THEY WIN"OR LOSE in, the federal courts, jig 
Steelworkers are performing a service of overwhelming ‘im- 
portance by their challenge: to the use ofa ‘Taft-Hartley injunction 
to drive the workers back to work without a’ collective bargaining 
agreement. 
A few facts should be set straight. 


The air has recently been filled with pious if highly belated con- 
fessions that Taft-Hartley processes are less than ideal as a method 
of meeting the issues raised by the conflict between the workers 
and the giant corporations. 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell says he is going to recommend | 


that the Administration seek an amendment to the law so as to 
authorize appointment of fact-finding boards, with power to make 
recommendations for settlement. He says that his proposal would 
permit the naming of such a board at any time during a dispute. 


Pres. Eisenhower himself in his statement on the injunction 


processes allowed himself the privilege of saying that he felt it was 


a “sad day.” The implication apparently was that he had done 
everything else he was permitted to do. 

There is a good deal that he might have done otherwise— 
had he been disposed to use the authority and prestige of his 
office affirmatively. : : 

Congress was still in session when the strike was forced on the 
Steelworkers last July 15 by the companies’ patent effort to over- 


-whelm the union on the work rules issue, and it remained in session 


for two solid months afterwards. Nothing prevented the discovery 
during that period that Taft-Hartley processes were unlikely to 
result in justice and-a new contract, and that the law should be 
amended if the President felt handicapped. 

There is the further fact that the Taft-Hartley law contains no 
requirement that its injunction processes should be invoked if in 
the Administration’s opinion the ends of justice and the public 
interest would not be served. It is not mandatory but optional with 
the President. He could with full legality have refused the com- 
panies the injunction they wanted and -told them, bluntly, to settle 
the conflict. 

- There is nothing in the law that forbids him to convene a presi- 
dential board of fact-finders and ask for a public recommendation 
on an advisory basis. 

All of these steps, however, would have required the President 
to consider the simple issue of equity to the striking Steelworkers. 
It would have required a statement from him that he would not 
make the government a party to the steel companies’ strategy. 

In the absence of such steps from the President, the Steelworkers 
are forced to contend with the might and the power of the federal 
government as well as the massed wealth of profit-heavy steel 
corporations that have cunningly calculated ways to inflict punish- 
ment on their workers. , 

They must defend themselves against a Justice Dept. argument 
that the federal courts in such circumstances become mere adjuncts 
of the Executive—that when the President refuses to use other 
powers and complains that an “emergency” thereby is created, the 
courts must agree with him and order the workers back to the mills 
for 80 days on terms imposed by the companies. __ 

It is freedom the workers are: seeking—the right of free men to 
fight on equal terms for equity from their employers. It is democ- 
racy they are defending against an attack employing government 
force in aid of the employers through misapplication of a one- 
sided law. 
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There Has to be a Beginning: 


ICFTU’'s Asian Labor College 
A Light in Swamp of Despair 


By Arnold Beichman 

CALCUTTA, INDIA—Here in this city of 
unbelievable poverty and desperate unemploy- 
ment where communism is having a field day, 
there is a building known as the Asian Labor 
College. Sponsored and financed by the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions since 1954, 
it is a small, shining light in a swamp of human 
despair. 

This college is a center for trade union leaders 
from most of Asia. And Calcutta is a tragically 
ready-made example of the evils that free trade 
unionism aspires to redress, to make real the 
words of the ICFTU slogan—Bread, Peace 
and Freedom. 

Wherever you go in Calcutta and particularly 
at night you see thousands of people, men and 
women and children, sleeping wherever they can 
—on bridges, in the railroad station, under movie 
marquees, on sidewalks, on roadsides—any place 
there is an inch of room. They live like animals 
on the ragged edge of starvation, clothes are as 
filthy as bodies. To a Westerner, the initial shock 
of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, is a terrifying 
experience. 


TRADE UNIONISM, no matter what-one be- 
lieves, has barely scratched the soil of Asia. The 
work force of free Asian countries is in the hun- 
dreds of millions but union memberships are low, 
dues payments lower, and leadership insufficient, 

There has to be a beginning and the Asian 
Labor College represents that beginning—an 
attempt to train, to educate, to inspire Asian 
trade unionists. 

Trade unionists from Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Ceylon, Japan,. Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand and India have come through the school 
for 12-week training courses on a full-day sched- 
ule. Board and plane fare are paid by. the 


JICFTU, 


THE CLASSES are not formal lectures. They 
consist of seminars, debates, exhibits, ‘daily wall- 
newspapers, English courses (the classes, neces- 
sarily, are in English because it is the only tongue 
common to multi-ligual Asia), games, poetry 
reading, even extemporaneous dramatics to il- 
lustrate some industrial problem. In the four 
years of its existence, the college has ‘put 362 
students through this concentrated trade union 


course, 


There are also one-week courses which, 
under the college’s supervision, are given in 
different parts of Asia. There are simple Sun- 
day classes at which workers, on their day off, 
are brought together and introduced to the idea 
of trade unionism. More than 2,000 workers 
have attended these short-time classes. 


Director of the college is V. S. Mathur, an 
Indian who entered the trade union movement 
20 years ago at the age of 19 following his gradu- 
ation from Delhi University. He said: 

“Due to abject poverty and the low standard 
of living, workers in this part of the world lack 
will and determination to fight for a better life 
if, indeed, they have any conception of what a 
better life would mean, That is why education 
is sO important in this area to lay doWn a sound 
foundation for a democratic labor movement in 
the world’s underdeveloped areas.” 


Carpenters Give 
Shop to Museum 


Madison, Wis. — The Wisconsin State . 
Council of Carpenters has presented the 
State Historical Society with a gift of $1,800 
for construction of a late 19th century car- 
penter shop at the Stonefield Farm and Craft 
Museum. 

The gift was authorized by the carpenters’ 
organization at its convention last year and 
was made. up of contributions from 15,000 
members through 83 locals and area coun- 
cils, according to State Council Pres. Robert 
Stronger and Sec.-Treas. Erven Schultz, who 
made the presentation. 

, The 1890 version of a carpenter shop will 
constitute a memorial to the late Fred E. 
Gastrow, one of the founders of the Carpen- 
ters’ Council and its president from 1919 
through 1940. . his kan 

The carpenter shop will be part of a typi-— 
cal 1890 village being built at the museum, 


furnished with the tools used by skilled 
craftsmen of the time, many of which have 
been donated by members of Carpenters. 
locals throughout the state. 


which is located near Cassville. It will be 
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Vandercook Says: 


Men Fight Hardest for Ideals 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator. 


sponsored by the AFL-CIO, © Listen to Vandercook © 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at— 


10 p. m., EST.) 


De ae who were not directly af-— 


fected by the prolonged shutdown of the 
steel industry—have naturally begun to wonder 
if that issue is of such great, of such personal im- 
portance to the steel workers that, almost without 
a whimper, those half-a-million Americans went. 
for close to 100 days 
without a pay check, 

A difference of a few 
cents an_hour, one way 
or the other, in a new 
contract, it is assumed, 
could hardly be worth 
so extended an economic 
struggle. That, by all 
accounts, is a correct as- 
sumption. Had the dick- Me 
ering at the bargaining 
tables been solely about Vandercook 
wages, there is little question that some sort of 
compromise agreement could have been reached 
long ago. 

In a recent letter addressed to Dr. George 
Taylor, the Chairman of the Presidential Board 
of Inquiry that is looking into the whys and 
wherefores of the steel dispute, AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany expressed those fundamental 
issues—as they seem to the steelworkers. 

“It is clear,” writes Meany, “that this is no 
ordinary economic test of strength between an 


Morgan Says: 


Voting Rights Safeguard Urged 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tutor sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday-at 7 p. m., EST.) 

f Npsusceees IT HAS achieved nothing so far in 

corrective legislation, the U.S. Commission on 
Civil’ Rights has accomplished one - important 
thing... By its September report documenting the 
wholesale violations of the rights of Negro citi- 
zens, it is confronting the Coney batesee tabla 
with its collective guilt oat , 
in these matters. 

Slowly but inevitably 
this will rouse us to right 
these wrongs which are 
wrongs against all of us, 
incidentally, not just 
against the individual 
victims, Maybe we can 
hasten, if only a little, 
the process of rebalanc- 
ing the scales of justice, 
which are now on tilt, if 
we can understand a little better the remedial 
action the commission proposes and sprinkle 
down the gritty dust of opposition that the ex- 
tremists have raised. 

The commission discovered that one of the 
gimmicks the racists were using most effectively 
in certain parts of the South to keep the Negro 
out of the polling booth was simply, in effect, 
to liquidate the registering bodies. 

If the election registrars merely resigned, or 
suspended their meetings until after registration 


‘As We See It:' 


Trade Unions Play Key 
In African Independence Drive 


RADE UNIONISTS have played a “tremen- 
dous role” in the independence movement in 
Africa despite efforts by Communists in some 
areas. of the continent to infiltrate their labor 
organizations, Irving Brown, AFL-CIO represen- 
tative abroad, declared on “As We See It,” AFL- 


C{O public service educational program heard 


on the ABC radio network. 

“The real danger lies in French West Africa, 
where you have the wrong policy (in trade un- 
ions) coming ftom France,” Brown said. “A 
stcong minority in some of these unions believe 


their best interests lie with the Soviet Union or - 


with the Communist movement.” 
On the other hand, Brown reported, “ in the 
British areas, unions are led by nationalist leaders 


have no body before which to apply even if he 
' could answer, letter-perfect, the monstrous, mock- 


employer and the union representing his em- 
ployes, but rather a concerted attempt on the 
part of steel management, supported, I fear, by 
elements throughout industry, drastically to 
weaken and if possible to destroy the steelworkers 
union. 

“The steel companies have wrapped themselves 
in a cloak of false patriotism, pretending they are 
resisting the union’s proposals because their com- 
panies are the ‘bulwark’ against inflation.” 

THIS, declares Mr. Meany,’“‘is nonsense. The 
steel companies thernselves . . . have contributed 
to inflation through pricing policies which have 
increased the per ton cost of steel 300 percent 
more than each increase in wage cost.” 

“The steel companies’ real purpose,” Meany 
wrote Dr. Taylor, “is revealed in their demands 
for work rule changes which would deprive steel- 
workers of rights hard-won in the past—and 
would, as a matter of fact, remove industrial 
democracy from the steel mills. The concept of 
an all-embracing management prerogative . . . 
is, in its truest sense, a revival of the master- 
servant doctrine which we in the trade union 
movement had felt was dead in America. We do 
not intend,” that important letter goes on, “to 
return to the day when the worker was the mere 
servant bowing to the whim of the master... . 
A free American worker, united in a free and 
democratic union, must have an equal voice in 
determining his own economic destiny.” 

And—that’s what it’s all about. Men have 
. always fought longer and harder for what they 
have held were principles than they have for 
purely material gains. 


deadline or made it impossible for the applicant 
to find when and where they sat, the Negro would 


ing questionnaires required in many states, ques- 
tionnaires which many officials themselves would 
flunk. And since whites were already registered 
in abundance, that took care of the situation. So 
the commission recommended, with only one dis- 
senting vote among its three Southern and three 
Northern members, that when nine citizens of a 
district encountered such obstacles they could be 
provided with the services of a federal registrar. 


THERE WAS, of course, an immediate, 
wounded hue and cry that this was carpet- 
bagging, a fresh federal invasion of states’ rights. 
And this was, to coin a phrase, hogwash. 

In the first place the commission intended that 
the registrar be not imported but a resident of the 
district, the postmaster or somebody else on the 
local federal payroll. 

In the second place, his. tenure would be 
strictly temporary. When the situation was cor- 
rected, when the local board of registrars took 
up its chores properly, he would be withdrawn. 

Some states are already mobilizing their legal 
forces not only to thwart such legislation but to 
straightjacket the commission in its purely fact- 
finding functions. 

Congress, which laid a virtual goose-egg in the 
civil rights field last session, can retrieve a little 
of its self-respect in January by putting through 
the commission’s recommendations, which are 
not only modest but minimal. 


Role 


who are democratic and anti-communist.” 
Africa is moving rapidly toward indepen- 
dence of all its states, the AFL-CIO man said. 
“The question is no longer whether Africa will 
be free and independent. It is only how soon 
and under what conditions.” 

White settlers, who are opposing independence, 
have presented problems in Southern Rhodesia, 
Algeria, Kenya and South Africa, “but. there is 
no question of their minorities in the overwhelm- 
ing part of Africa,” he reported. 

“For example, Nigeria, with a population of 
36 million, will soon be free and has no such 
problem,” Brown said. “Independence has been 
promised to the Camerodhs for 1960, and nine 


=(TS YOUR 
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Willard Dhelton 


THERE IS MUCH TRUTH in. searrii Gov. Harriman’s com- 
ment that the principal handicap. Gov. Rockefeller of New York 
faces in seeking the Republican presidential nomination is the kind 
of campaign Rockefeller waged for the governorship just last year. 
Like a number of other liberal or moderately liberal GOP can- 
didates in other states, Rockefeller in 1958 ran from the party label 
with.alacrity. It wasn’t used in his literature or on his billboards. 

He ran as an independent and in his campaign promises he sounded 
like a liberal Democrat. 

"In advance of the campaign, he used a series of studies issued 
under the sponsorship of the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund as a 
base from which to create his public image. One report gave 
strong support to the philosophy that swift economic growth 
should be a major objective of the federal government in its 
fiscal, monetary and legislative policies. Another supported the 
doctrine of the widely reported Gaither report that frights about 
so-called inflation were subordinating the national security to a 

‘ balanced budget. 

These are not the ideas predominant among Republicans in Con- 
gress and they are not the ideas preached by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

Rockefeller has now invaded the Midwest and the Far West in 
an almost open campaign for the nomination. He has pushed for- 
ward the date for such activities from the November-December 
period previously suggested. He is “not yet” a candidate, he smil- 
ingly tells his audiences—but Mr. Nixon assuredly did not fail to 
get the point of the governor’s invasion of California, home base 
of the Vice President. 

Gov. Rockefeller is clearly an able administrator and a practiced, 
self-confident politician. A highly-organized staff of experts on 
both issues and political contacts is working on anes: mis- 
sionary work across the country 

In the meantime, Mr. Nixon has lately been doing a few chores 
in the dedication of federal dams out in the West. (None of 
these dams was started under the Eisenhower Administration; 
as Harry S. Truman told the people when he dedicated Hungry 
Horse Dam in 1952, “Take a good look at it, because if the Re- 
publicans get in it will be a long time- before you see another 
one.”’) 

Nixon’s activity in the field aroused the curiosity of the Electric 
Consumers Information Service, and somebody took the trouble to 
recheck Nixon’s record on public power votes during his six years 
in the House and Senate. ‘ 

That’s right—80 percent of the time Nixon voted against public 
power. 

It would be an unusual political development, to say the least, 
if the GOP convention finds itself next July nominating Rockefeller 
instead of Nixon on a personal record that establishes the governor 
as ready, willing and anxious to reverse or sharply alter major 
attitudés and _ policies of the President, Vice President and the 
Republicans in Congress. 


* * * 


REP. JOHN A. BLATNIK, a Minnesota Democrat with de- 
served prestige, has issued his own analysis of what happened in 
the first session of the 86th Congress. 

He referred to Sen. Lyndon Johnson’s call last January for leg- 
islation to advance “the expansion of America to new heights” and 
the Democratic Advisory Council’s urgency for a “clear and com- 
prehensive Democratic program” _crapite previous setbacks from 
the Administration. 

“Great issues,” Blatnik pointed out, “are not decided in this 
country on the basis of party labels or in a party caucus, When 
the chips were down, when the liberals pushed toward those 
‘new heights,’ when ‘the clear and comprehensive program’ was 
put forth, the unity of the Democratic Party gave way to a con- 
servative coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats able 
to block and stymie every worthwhile move forward.” 


TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS for American workers are discussed 
by executive board of American Travel Association and Histadrut 
spokesman. Left to right, seated: Pres. Arnold S. Zander of State, 
County & Municipal Employes; Histadrut Sec. Pinhas Lavon; Wal- 
lace J. Campbell, Cooperative League director. Standing: Esther 
Peterson, AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.; Victor. G. Reuther, 
administrative assistant to Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther; 


other states are already free,” 


Richard E. Bauer, controller, Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, 
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‘Best Mate I Ever Had’ 


Harrison Hits Railroads 
For Smear Campaign 


Cleveland—The nation’s railroad workers bitterly resent the 
campaign by management to smear rail employes as “a lot of no- 
good bums loafing on a featherbed.” 

Pres. George Harrison of the Railway Clerks startled women 
railroad executives with that frank statement at a national con- 


vention here of the American‘ 


Council of Railroad Women. 

Guest speaker at a convention 
luncheon, Harrison described him- 
self as a hard-fisted union man who 
is used to speaking frankly. His 
audience, liberally sprinkled with 
management “top brass,” including 
Cyrus Eaton, board chairman of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, 
gave him warm applause at the fin- 
ish. 

Said the AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent, whose union represents a 
third of a million seeneportation 
workers: 

“If there are wasteful practices 
that employes are responsible for, 
bring them out in the open, talk 
about them around the table, and 
let’s see what we can do about 
them. 

“This campaign by manage- 
ment to picture its workers as 
lazy loafers on a featherbed is 
bitterly resented by the men who 
do the work. 

* “And that resentment is ex- 
pressed in ways that are not good 
for the industry.” 

‘Downright Lies’ 

Harrison said some of the 
“featherbed” ads have been down- 
right lies, such as the one about the 
engineer who, according to man- 
agement, gets 4.5 days of pay for 
guiding a train for one trip out of 
Washington. 

“The plain fact is that an en- 
gineer’s pay is based on units of 
work, and not days,” he said. “An 
engineer might get 4.5 units of pay 
for one run, but certainly not 4.5 
days of pay—and there’s a big dif- 
ference.” 

Urging cooperation that grows 
out of mutual understanding and 
confidence, the union president 
spoke frankly also about rail- 
road strengths and weaknesses, 
and the severe competition by 
other media for passenger traf- 
fic. 

“I flew from San Francisco to 
Chicago in three and a half hours,” 
he said. “The trip by rail is too 
long and too uncomfortable. In 
America, time is money. Because 
of our inability or unwillingness 
to give service, many of our trains 
are disappearing. 

“The total volume of transporta- 
tion in the U.S. and Canada is con- 
stantly expanding. Railroads are 
entitled to their fair share if they 
try constantly to deserve their fair 
share.” 

Harrison said railroads today are 
carrying one and one half times 


the gross revenue freight of 30 
years ago, with about 50 percent 
less workers. Total traffic per year 
is 10 billion gross tons, he said. 

He urged all types of business 
to purify their ranks “to get rid of 
the crookedness and sin that per- 
meate American business life.” 

A former U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
Harrison said: 

“America is at the crossroads 
because it has been challenged in 
its way of life, and in its philoso- 
phy, by Soviet Russia. 

“The U.S. is the show window 
of the world, and the way in 
which we help others will have 
an effect on our success in win- 
ning hearts and loyalties. 


“Our good fortune cannot long 
continue with the rest of the world 
enslaved.” 

The audience included Pres. H. 
E. Gilbert of the Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen; R. E. David- 
son, first assistant ohief, Locomo- 
tive Engineers; William R. Daley, 
director, Nickel Plate Road; Wal- 
ter J. Tuohy, president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, and Mrs. 
Doris Keyes, Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment. 


equipped floating medical center 


Sea Unions Protest: 


Ike Bhilyetecr Accused of | 
Seuttling Merchant Marine 


| The Seafarers’ Section of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Dept: has accused the Eisenhower 
Administration of “an attempt to destroy” the U.S. Merchant Marine through a “short-sighted” 
insistence on slashing the federal budget. 

The charge was contained in a sharply worded statement issued by Joseph Curran and Paul 
Hall, co-chairmen of the newly created MTD Seafarers’ Section. 


s 


Curran is president of the Mari- 


time Union and Hall is president 
of the Seafarers, 

The statement indicted the Ad- 
ministration’s Bureau of the Budg- 
et for: 

-@ Vetoing plans for construc- 
tion of two superliners authorized 
by Congress last year. 

@ Unilaterally freezing the num- 
ber of voyages by American-flag 
ships eligible for operating sub- 
sidies from the Federal. Maritime 


'| Board. 


@ Sharply reducing funds al- 
located for construction of much- 
needed cargo ships. 


Aids Runaways 


Hall and Curran said the budget 
paring has worked to the advan- 
tage of the growing fleet of “run- 
away”  ships—those American- 
owned vessels which register under 
“flags of convenience” with small 
foreign nations like Panama, Li- 
beria and Honduras in order to 
avoid paying American ‘wage scales 
to seamen. 

Last year, the statement noted, 
Congress passed special legislation 
authorizing the construction of 
two superliner passenger vessels 
for operation in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans after Defense Dept. 
Officials “testified that these vessels 
are required for defense purposes.” 

The Budget Bureau, said Hall 
and Curran, “has overruled these 
defense experts” and refused to 
make the money available for 
constructing. the superliners. 

On the subject of operating sub- 
sidies they noted that appropria- 
tions for each fiscal year since 1957 
have placed maximum contractual 
limitations on the number of voy- 
ages on which the Federal Mari- 
time Board could award such con- 
tracts. 
The Budget Bureau, they con- 
tinued, proposed a limitation of 
2,040 voyages—a sizable drop 
from the 2,600 requested by the 
Federal Maritime Board. Although 
Congress boosted the number to 
2,400, the Bureau of the Budget 
has put into effect its own ceiling 
of 2,015, “despite the fact that we 
are at present carrying less than 
10 percent of our waterborne im- 
port-export trade in American-flag 
ships.” 


The Maritime Board’s con- 


Gifts to ‘Project Hope’ 
Urged by Meany 


A strong plea that organized workers and their unions contribute 
generously to “Project Hope,” which involves sending a fully- 


on a mission to Southeast Asia, 


has been sent to all international unions and state and city central 
bodies by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


The project, sponsored by the 
People-to-People Health Founda- 
tion, Inc., was unanimously en- 
dorsed at the recent AFL-CIO con- 
vention. 


“Through the cooperation of the 
U.S. government,” Meany wrote, 
“a navy ship is being transformed 
into a hospital ship to be called 
‘Consolation.’ It is being equipped 
and staffed to operate as a medical 
and dental school, training and 
treatment center and a base for 
nursing and sanitation teams that 
will serve the underprivileged peo- 
ple of this area. 

“This is truly a humanitarian 
public service at its finest and evi- 
dence to the world of America’s 
good will and interest in the wel- 
fare of these peoples. This type 
of people-to-people project can 


only cement friendly relations be- 


tween people of East and West and 
is thus directly in line with the 
aims and ideals of the AFL-CIO.” 
Meany explained that the cost 
of the first year of the project is 
estimated at $3.5 million, and 
that $750,000 at a minimum 
must be on hand by Nov. 1 be- 
fore it can be launched. 

“Time is therefore of the es- 
sence,” he continued. “It is im- 
portant that labor do its share in 
this exceedingly worthwhile hu- 
manitarian project. I urge you all 
strongly, therefore, to contribute 
generously to the fund. May I 
further suggest that you launch a 
campaign ‘in your local unions for 
the support of this project.” 

Checks should be made out to 
the People-to-People Health Foun- 
dation, Inc. P. O. BO& 9808, 
Washington 15, D. C, 


tracts with ship operators, the 
Seafarers’ Section statement con- 
tinued, would call for the con- 
struction of 26 cargo vessels at 
| a time when the American Mer- 
chant Marine has reached its 
lowest ebb in modern history, 
but the Administration will per- 
mit construction of only 14 
ships.. . 

As of July 1, 1958, Hall and 
Curran said, every leading mari- 


management. 
At the same time, the AIW 


union’s organizing activities and to 
strengthen its services to members, 
and approved a local dues mini- 
mum of $3.50 per month, with a $2 
per capita to finance the expanded 
program. 

Delegates unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution calling on 
all AIW members to contribute 
an hour’s pay a month to sup- 
port the Steelworkers. The union 
thus joined in the program 
adopted by the AFL-CIO Gen- 
eral Board in San Francisco to 
place the full strength of or- 
ganized labor behind the USWA 
in its dispute with the basic steel 
industry. 

AIW Pres. Carl Griepentrog, 
Sec.-Treas. Gilbert Jewell and all 
other officers were unanimously re- 
elected to new terms. 

In a major address to the con- 
vention, First Vice Pres. Milton P. 
Webster of the Sleeping Car Por- 
ters told the delegates that Negro 
labor leaders are advancing plans 
for formation of a _ 1.2-million- 
member National Negro Trade Un- 
ion Council to fight for elimination 
of racial bias in some unions. 


No Basic Disagreement 
Although he referred to AFL- 
CIO convention action in San 
Francisco last month as “a slap 
on the wrist” for two rail unions 
which the Porters contended should 
be expelled if they did not elimi- 
nate color bars from their consti- 
tutions, Webster made it clear there 
was no basic disagreement between 
his union and AFL-CIO Pres. 

George Meany on such issues 
Webster said that exaggerated 


[press reports of floor debate made 
it appear that there was “a great |: 
between Meany and Porters |» 


rift” 
Pres. A. Philip Randolph. 
“Things got a little hot,” Web- 
ster conceded in referring to the 
civil rights debate at San Fran- 
cisco. “But to say there was a 
great rift between Randolph and 
Meany—it just isn’t true. : 
“We are not mad at George 


mad at-us.” ~ 

Instead of resorting to the ex- 
treme method of expulsion, the 
AFL-CIO convention voted to fos- 
ter the objective of non-discrimina- 
tion and placed the matter in the 
hands of the Executive Council 
with instructions to seek to bring 
the unions into compliance. This 
latter approach, it was pointed out, 
has been used in recent years to 
reduce from 20 to only three the 
number of unions with discrimina- 


tory clauses in their constitutions. 
Webster said that the enemies of 


time nation except the United 
States had increased its fleet over 
1948 levels. They added: 

“It is. astonishing that, as the 
largest exporting and importing 
nation in the world, our privately- 
owned merchant marine should be 
less than one-half the size of the 
merchant marine of the United 
Kingdom and less than three- 
fourths the size of Liberia’s mer- 


chant fleet.” 


AIW Convention Backs 
Hour’s Pay Campaign 


Milwaukee—The 80,000-member Allied Industrial Workers, 
winding up the union’s 12th convention here, called for solid rank- 
and-file. support of the Steelworkers in their struggle against steel 


hammered out a comprehensive 


program designed to strengthen the® 


Meany and George Meany is not|. 


organized labor are making propa- 
ganda out of the few instances of 
discrimination in unions. He 
pointed to “right-to-work” forces 
in California and railroad groups 
which have attempted to split Ne- 
groes away from the rest of the 
labor movement. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), in 
an attack on the new labor law, 
ripped into congressmen who voted 
for the bill, calling them “gutless 
wonders” and “masters of expedi- 
ency.” At the same time he was 
critical of Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.), who led Senate  con- 
ferees in the successful fight to 
tone down some of the worst fea- 
tures of the House labor measure. 


L.G.Silverberg 
Leaves NLRB 
ForTokyoPost 


Louis G. Silverberg, longtime 
information director of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, has 
resigned to accept a Dept. of State 
appointment .as labor attache with 
the American Embassy in Tokyo. 

Silverberg began his government 
career in 1937 as a messenger in 


Louis G. Silverberg 
Named labor attache at Tokyo 


the NLRB. He rose to the post of 
director of information by 1942. 

As a recognized expert on the 
National Labor Relations Act, Sil- 
verberg has lectured before govern- 
ment, labor, management and uni- 
versity groups. 

He-is author of books on both 
the Wagner Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act. His most recent vol- 
ume is “How to Take a Case Be- 
fore the National Labor Relations 


Board,” 
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At C PU Convention: 


Industry: Rapped for 
Bargaining Blocks 


Minneapolis, Minn.—W. L. Allen, international president of the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, charged that “there has been 


mounting evidence of deliberate 


by large corporations at the bargaining table” in a report to dele- 
gates at the union’s convention here. 


stalling and lack of good faith 


Some 250 delegates, representing® 


the union’s 32,000 members, heard 
Allen condemn “the campaign of 
the union haters” which he said 
has developed “almost to the point 
of open warfare.” 


Union Telegraph Co., which 
employs about half of the un- 
jon’s membership. The contract 
expires May 31, 1960. 

Principal business before the 
week-long convention was election 
of officers and consideration of 
support of the Steelworkers’ strike. 
The union’s executive board rec- 
ommended that the convention back 
the National AFL-CIO drive of 
“an hour’s pay each month” by 
individual workers for strike relief. 

Both Allen and John T. Dowling, 
international secretary treasurer, 
were expected to seek re-election. 
The convention also was to elect an 
11-member executive board which 


functions independently of the in- 
ternational officers. 

The convention heard its general 
counsel, Samuel H. Jaffee of Wash- 
ington, D. C., discuss in detail 
provisions of the new labor law, 
outlining areas where union ac- 
tivities could be affected. A writ- 
ten legal analysis also was distrib- 
uted to the delegates. 

The union’s largest affiliate, 
its Western ‘Union Division, 
voted endorsement of the Steel- 
workers’ strike relief campaign 
at its separate convention. 

The division also re-elected its 
top officers, E. L. Hageman, presi- 
dent; T. T. Freeman, vice-president; 
and F. C. Poli secretary-treasurer. 

Other divisions in the Telegra- 
phers, which traces its history back 
to 1902, represent radio and tele- 
type operators employed by the 
major press services, maritime ra- 
dio firms, brokerage houses and 
Canadian railroad and airline com- 


panies. 


College Students Quiz 


Union Staff 


How do unions know what their members want? 


Jabor’s interest square with the 
Will labor start a third party? 


on Issues 


How does 
public interest before Congress? 


Questions like these came from the group of 97 me students 


who visited AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington, D 


. C., to learn 


something of organized labor’s as- 
pirations and operations. é 
The students, representing some 
50 colleges and universities, are 
attending a “Washington Semester” 
operated by American University. 
The course brings students ma- 
joring in such fields as political 
science, economics and labor re- 
lations into discussions with private 
and public groups in the nation’s 
capital who are considered to have 


influence on the course of evens 
affairs. 


Judged on Merit 

Al Barkan, deputy director of 
the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion, explained labor’s political pro- 
gram and the way in which it is 
financed through voluntary contri- 
butions, 

In answer to questions, he said 
labor has no plans for a third party 
and that labor supports more Dem- 
ocrats than Republicans not be- 


cause of party but because of indi- 
vidual voting records. 

Legislative -Rep; . Hyman H. 
‘Bookbinder. described labor's legis- 
lative activities. 

In answering questions on his 
‘statement that labor’s efforts close- 
ly resemble’ a “people’s lobby,” 
Bookbinder pointed owt that what 
labor seeks on minimum wages, 
taxation, conservation, housing and 
other matters benefits the unor- 
ganized and people generally as 
well as union families. 

Gordon Cole, editor of the Ma- 
chinist, weekly publication of the 
IAM, discussed the formulation of 
union. bargaining demands, the 
scope of bargaining and the goals 
of the labor movement, 

Tilford Dudley, director of the 
AFL-CIO Speakers’ Bureau, mod- 
erated the discussion. Prof. Louis 
Loeb of American University, who 
directs the student program, led 


the group. 


A FORMER LABOR LEADER who now is chief executive of his country, Pres. Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos of Mexico, met with AFL-CIO officials in New York during his visit to this country. In 
front row, left to right, are AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; Lopez, who founded the Mexican 
Teachers Union, and AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky. Standing are AFL-CIO Vice Pres- 
idents O. A. Knight and William C. Doherty and Inter-American Rep. Serafino Romualdi. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ton picking begins. About 100 
southern workers went north for 
several months this summer, he 


said, and more will go next year. 


Seeking Formula 

Franz Daniel, assistant AFL-CIO 
organization director, said labor 
leaders “frankly have not yet 
learned how to organize agriculture 
workers.” He described a cam- 
paign now being carried on to or- 
ganize farm workers in 11 counties 
East and North of San Francisco, 

Daniel said the federation is 
searching for a formula and that 
when found it will be broadly ap- 
plied. 

Development of a large-scale 
truck farming and canning indus- 
try in the South to provide more 
jobs for agricultural workers was 
urged by Leon B. Schachter, 
vice president of the Meat Cut- 
ters. 

He pointed out that the per capi- 
ta income of southern Negroes is 
only about half that of white citi- 
zens, and that overall per capita 
in several southern states is only 


50 to 60 percent of the national} 


average. 


Raise Income 

This situation will not be reme- 
died, he declared, “until systematic 
attention is given to raising the in- 
come of farm workers, and espec- 
ially Negroes, whose income is low- 
est of all.” 
' Albert Whitehouse, director of 


the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 


NATIONAL BIBLE WEEK was highlighted by a visit of the NBW Committee to the White House. 
Left to right, are: Vice Pres. Charles R. Sligh of National Association of Manufacturers; Rowland V. 


_Lee, motion picture producer; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, representing Pres. George 
Meany; Mrs. Oscar Ahlgren, former president of General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Pres. Eisen- 


hower; Committee Chairman H. E. Humphreys, Jr., board chairman of U:S. migote Co.; Pat Boone, 
singer; and Pres. Arthur Hull Hayes of CBS Radio. 


Dept. said in a speech read for him: 
“I wish I could report the NAWU 
had grown to mighty proportions. 
But in all honesty I am afraid 
neither I nor Mitchell can report 
that kind of progress. 


“I can report your union lives 
and is a force within the nation. 
The NAWU is one of the most 
feared organizations in the na- 
tion. Don’t mistake me. It isn’t 
feared because of its size but 
because it is a conscience to all 
. America. The enemies of the 
farm worker hate it with a venom 
that must come because they 
truly fear its moral force. 


that force. won’t be just moral. 
The mechanization of the farms 
means there is a growing stable 
labor force needed on them. This 
means we will organize the big fac- 
tory-farms, and they know it as 
well as we. That’s why they fear 
the moral force of your union, and 
that’s why the corporation farmer 
hates organized labor. 


New Status 

“When we organize the farms, 
the workers in the sheds and on 
the new machines will achieve 
status and dignity, and pay in ac- 
cordance with his skills and output. 
That will be equally true for the 
migrant, who will also carry a un- 
ion card that will guarantee him 
decent wages and working condi- 
tions also/” 

After the celebration a large 
group of farm workers from Ar.- 
kansas, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Missouri and Tennessee met with 
the executive board of the 
NAWU with a request for im- 
mediate organization into the 
AFL-CIO. 


Mitchell announced a plan was 
worked out to set up a southern 
Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee. This group, he said, 
will seek to organize “farm machine 
operators employed on the larger 
plantations who are hired on a 
year-round basis, and seasonal farm 
laborers who are transported by 


TWUA Wins Election 
At Stearns & Foster 


Lockland, O.—The Textile 
Workers Union of America has 
won a lengthy representation cam- 
paign at the Stearns & Foster ses 
here. 

Of a total 714 eligible voters, 
394 chose TWUA as their bar- 
gaining agent, 280 voted for a com- 
pany-dominated group and 19 
voted no union in a National Labor 


“One day—and I hope soon—| 


Agricultural Union to Launch 
New Organizing Drive in South 


truck and bus out of towns and 
cities of this area to harvest crops 
such as cotton, fruits and vege- 
tables.” 


Jury Indicts 
4 on Charges 


Of Contempt 


Carpenters Pres. Maurice A. 
Hutcheson was among four per- 
sons indicted by a federal grand 
jury in Washington on charges of 
contempt of Congress ‘arising out 
of hearings before the McClellan 
special Senate committee. 
Hutcheson, who appeared before 
the committee in June 1958, did 
not invoke the Fifth Amendment. 
After testifying about union ac- 
tivities, he declined to answer ques- 
tions relating to his indictment in 
an alleged land-grab case in Indi- 
ana. 

The Carpenters president pointed 
out to the committee headed by 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) 
that the questions related “solely to 
a personal matter” not pertinent to 
the committee’s inquiry into im- 
proper activities in the labor-man- 
agement field, and said the due 
process clause of the Constitution 
protected him against being forced 
to give answers that might aid the 
state’s prosecution of the Indiana 
land case. 

Hutcheson, an AFL-CIO yice 
president and Executive Council 
member, in May 1959 answered 
council questions arising out of 
the land case and his McClellan 
committee testimony. He invited 
the council to investigate the af- 
fairs of his union and its officers. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told reporters that the council de- 
cided “not to accept the invitation” 
pending disposition of the Indiana 
indictment. 

Also indicted by the grand jury 
on contempt charges were: 

@ Ernest Mark High, editor of 
a self-styled New York “labor” 
paper, Spotlight Publications, for 
failure to appear and testify con- 
cerning allegations that his paper 
was shaking down businesses 
through unsolicited advertisements. 

@ William Presser, president of 
Teamsters Local 555 in Cleveland, 
for refusing to tell the committee 
whether he destroyed personal re- 
cords relating to Christmas gifts 
dispensed by the IBT after the 
committee had subpenaed the rec- 
ords. 

@ Peter Licavoli, a reputed fig- 
ure in illegal slot machine dealings 
in Detroit, for failing to appear 


Relations Board election. © 


|when subpenaed. 
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im Atlantic City Convention: 


UAW Votes Renewed Ditve 
To Cut Hours, Share Piofite 


Atlantic City, N. 


J.—A. shorter workweek anda “practical and workable” pcolit-thiseihe plan 


were placed high on the 1961 collective bargaining agenda by the Auto Workers convention here. 
Since the union’s major ‘contracts still have two years to run, specific proposals will not be nailed 


down until a special collective bargaining conference is held in the spring of 1961. 


But the patterns 


were channeled out in a series of six resolutions approved by the convention’s 2,500. delegates. © 


Shelved in the 1958 round .of® 


contract talks because of an “un- 
favorable economic and - psycho- 
logical “atmosphere,” the proposal 
for a shorter workweek. shapes up 
as a goal ‘the ‘Auto Workers will 
process vigorously, 

Toward that end they will 
again request management to join 
in a study to effect “a rational 
reduction of hours of work with 
simultaneous increases in in- 
come,” seek the creation of a 
permanent government commis- 
sion on technological change, 
and work for amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to pro- 
vide for a progressive reduction 
in the standard workweek. 

That the union has not aban- 
doned the profit-sharing idea de- 
veloped last year was made plain 
in separate resolutions on collec- 
tive bargaining goals and on auto- 
mation. Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
unanimously re-elected to the office 
he has held since 1946, reminded 
delegates that workers rarely make 
major contract breakthroughs the 
first time around. 


Seek Technological Study 

Strong indication that the Auto 
Workers will wage a fight for eco- 
nomic gains through legislative ac- 
tion was given by recurring refer- 
ence to a proposed U.S. commis- 
sion on technological change. Such 
a group, the UAW indicated, would 
concern itself not only with re- 
duction of hours but also protec- 
tion of workers’ equity in plant re-. 


locations and would make recom- 
mendations to Congress and the 
President “to insure that the social 
gains and the social cests of tech- 
nological progress are fairly shared, 
Revision of the Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits program 
to provide higher benefits and 
longer duration was cited as an- 
‘other 1961 contract goal. In the 
area of pensions and health and 
welfare benefits, the UAW will 
seek both higher benefits and 
“q more effective voice” in the 
administration of such programs. 

The convention noted that the 
UAW is beset with new speed-up 
problems as employers either seek 
to meet technological competition 
with greater work loads or argue 
that increased output is necessary 
to meet productivity wage increases. 
The union reaffirmed its policy of 
authorizing strikes in disputes over 
production standards. 

IAM Cooperation Hailed 

Collective bargaining programs 
in the aircraft and missiles industry 
developed jointly with the Machin- 
ists were hailed with “gratification” 
by the convention, which called for 
the peat estes of such coopera- 
tion. 

In.a strong resolution on civil 
rights and fair practices, the 
UAW lashed out at Congress and 
the Administration for following 
Spey ae ee en ae ae 
and too late.” 


.. Castigating both parties for a 


California Acts to Fix 
Farm Minimum Wage 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ceded the vote to set up a wage 
board. The final decision came 
after a drama-packed hearing in 
San Francisco at which the State 
AFL-CIO, the Agricultural Work- 
ers Organizing Committee and a 
Citizens Committee for Agricul- 
tural Labor ripped into the claims 
of farm groups that California’s 
competitive position in. agriculture 
would be harmed by higher wages 
and that many of the women and 
children were working for “pin 
money.” 

Punctuating the case presented 
by union and liberal groups was 
first-hand testimony, often told 
in broken English, of women who 
do hard labor im the fields for 


Woll to Speak at 
Labor Act Institute 


A two-day institute on the 
Landrum-Griffin Act will be 
held at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law School on Oct. 30, 
31, with AFL-CIO Gen. 
Counsel J. Albert Woll 
among the speakers. 

The program also includes 
Martin O’Donoghue, general 
counsel for the Plumbers & 
Pipe Fitters; Louis Sherman, 
general counsel for the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the AFL-CIO 
Building & Construction 
Trades Dept., and former 
Chairman Guy Farmer of the 
National Laber Relations 


be obtained 
from Frank J. Dugan, dean 
of the Law School, at 506 E 
St., N. W., Washington 1, 


D. C. 


wages which come to no more 
than pennies an hour. 4 

Mrs. Maria Moreno, a field 
worker from Stockton and the 
mother of 12 children told of the 
struggle of her family to eke out a 
living from farm work. 

She told of peak family earnings 
of $20 to $25 a day when the en- 
tire family picked oranges from 4 
a. m. until dark. But on one oc- 
casion the pay for thinning beets 
was 60 cents a row, she testified, 
and after working all day, she and 
a son had finished less than two 
rows. 

Exec. Sec.-Treas. C. J. Haggerty 
of the State AFL-CIO told the 
commission that the hearing 
“firmly establishes that California 
agriculture is dominated by vastly 
inadequate wages and conditions 
which demand the immediate cre- 
ation of an agricultural wage 
board.” 

Research Dir. Henry Anderson 
of the AFL-CIO’s Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee 
said that nationals brought from 
Mexico during the harvest season 
put domestic workers “almost com- 
pletely at the mercy of employers 
in the setting of wages” because 
there is no “normal functioning of 
the law of labor supply and de- 
mand.” 

- Representatives of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference 
joined with the Citizens Committee 
in denouncing the exploitation of 
women and children on California 
farms. 

The Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion is expected to name the mem- 
bers of the wage board at a meet- 
ing on Nov. 20. Under the law, the 
board must consist of an equal num- 
ber of worker and employer rep- 
resentatives, with a chairman rep- 
resenting the public. — 


“shameful record of non-perform- 
ance,” the union urged the coming 
political conventions to pledge to 
eliminate filibusters, enact compre- 
hensive and enforceable civil rights 
legislation including equal protec- 
tion of the law, a federal FEPC 
with enforcement through the 
courts, abolition of the poll tax, a 
federal anti-lynching law, and a 
permanent civil rights division in 
the department of justice. 

The resolution further urged im- 
plementation of the Supreme 
Court’s school desegregation rul- 
ing, establishment of federal voting 
registrars, federally-operated’ elec- 
tions “if necessary,” and the elim- 
ination of discrimination in fed- 
eral housing and urban renewal 
programs. 

A large share of convention time 
was devoted to making technical 
constitutional changes to meet re- 
quirements of the new labor law. 

Appeals Procedure Praised 

The UAW was praised as an 
honest union by Rabbi Morris Ad- 
ler, chairman of the Public Review 
Board created at:the 1957 conven- 
tion to process appeals from inter- 
national union decisions. 

Rabbi Adler told the convention 
that the board of distinguished 
clergy and laymen has been given 
“the fullest measure of autonomy 
and independence.” 

“We believe,” he said, “that the 


the most eloquent answer to those 
who would blanket all labor under 
the charges that can only be made 
against a fragment because, in our 
crucial and difficult: period, this 
kind of an instrumentality assumes 
far greater importance than merely 
serving a union even as large and 
as significant as yours.” 

The board has heard 38 cases 
since 1957. “I must confess to 
you that the work wasn’t always 
easy,” Rabbi Adler declared. 
“But we were compensated by 
the dramatic picture of a union 
well organized, skillfully led, 
devoted and dedicated to high 
principles.” 

Charging that the Eisenhower 
Administration’s “hard-money” pol- 
icy is restricting the development 
of many worthwhile projects, the 
convention authorized investment 
of up to $5 million of UAW strike 
funds in low-cost housing, health 
service programs and “similar so- 
cially desirable activities.” 

Salary Boost Voted 


A 3 percent salary boost—to be 


was voted officers and staff mem- 
bers. The convention rejected, by 
a narrow margin, another proposal 
to add a cost-of-living adjustment. 
Voluntary wage cuts were taken 
this year and last by the officers 
and staff to help ease the union’s 
then mounting financial deficit. 
Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey de- 
nounced newspaper stories imply- 
ing that the UAW was involved in 


‘income tax claims and for further 


alleging that a $3 million tax claim 
had been settled by union employes 
for $100,000. ; 

The $3 million Geure, he said, 
represented total expenses paid out 
by the union in a three-year period, 

the $100,000 was the amount 
of taxes which officers and staff 
members paid on claims-on. this 
expense money. 

“We were never charged with 
fraud,” Mazey said. “Internal Rev- 
enue gave our books a clean bill of 
health. The back tax claims re- 
sulted from a technica] interpreta- 


tion of the law,” 


(board) in its pioneering work is: 


applied Jan. 1, 1960, and 1962—| 


UP ON THE SHOULDERS of some of his supporters goes U 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther for a triumphal procession following § 
re-election at the union’s 17th constitutional convention in Atlant 
City. Other top officers also were re-named. 


Labor Council here. 


Massachusetts AFL-Cld j | 
Sets Legislative Goals 


Boston, Mass.—A broad program for action in the areas of | 
islation, political action and education was hammered out by 
gates to the second annual convention of the Massachusetts S 


The Landrum-Griffin Act came under heavy attack from 


speakers’ platform and the floor? 
during the three days of sessions. 
It was analyzed by Robert M. 
Segal, the council’s attorney, and 
denounced by Council] Pres. J. 
William Belanger, National COPE. 
Dir. James L. McDevitt and Joseph 
A. Salerno, New England regional 
director of the Clothing Workers. 
It also was flayed by Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), who de- 
scribed it as “detrimental to the. 
best interests of labor.” 


Ovation for Kennedy 
Kennedy, who was given a 
standing ovation, was praised. for 
his “sympathetic approach” 
labor and urged to seek the 
cratic nomination for the presi- 


that received unanimous approval. 

Intl. Rep. Timothy Flynn of 
the Steelworkers accused Pres. 
Eisenhower of being “one-sided” 
in the industry-forced strike of 
500,000 of his fellow-USWA 
members. He charged the. Pres- 
ident with playing golf and going 
duck hunting with top people 
from the steel industry on the 
eve of deciding to use the Taft- 
Hartley Act to force the striking 
‘USWA members back to the 
mills. 

Other speakers included Gov.| 
Foster Furcolo (D), Pres. John E. 
Powers of the State Senate, AFL- 
CIO Reg. Dir. Hugh Thompson, 
State Commissioner of Labor & 
Industries John A. Callahan, Vice 
Pres. David Gingold of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers and George 
Brown, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and director of the 
AFL-CIO safety program. 

Belanger, Sec.-Treas. Kenneth J. 
Kelley and Executive Vice Presi- 
dents Salvatore Camelio and John 
A. Callahan were re-elected with- 
out opposition. 

The resolution urging Kennedy 


Enginemen Launch 
Bi-weekly Newspaper 

Cleveland—The Firemen & En- 
ginemen have launched a new bi- 
weekly newspaper, “The Engine- 
men’s Press.” ; 

BLFE Pres. H. E. Gilbert said 
the newspaper “answers a need for 
fast-paced communication” among 


the union's membership. 


‘st 


dency next year in a resolution | 


to make the presidential race 
scribed him as having “consistentiamm 
supported the causes of labor” aaa 
cited legislation he introduced @im 
co-sponsored on. minimum sage 
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unemployment compensation, d@ 
pressed areas, surplus foods, long 
shoremen’s safety and the origi 
anti-racketeering bill. 


Urban League 
Award Goes 
To Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George> Mean | 
will receive a special Equal Oppomm 
tunity Day award from the Nam 
tional Urban League at a dinnélm 
Nov. 17 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. . 

The. award will be in recogniam 
tion of the constructive efioral 
of organized labor to. elimina 
racial discrimination in the nation® 
work force, the Urban Leagued 
announced. } 

The presentation will be mad 7 
at the annual Equal’ Opportunity 
Day observance, the purpose of | 
which is to focus attention on he 
American ideal of equal opportumy 
ity for all, regardless of ra 
color or creed. a 

A similar award for industry 
contribution to racial understam : 
ing will go to Lee Bristol, shail 
man of the board of the Bristol 
Myers Co. 

Honorary co-chairmen for the 
November event are David Dubiig 
sky, president of the Ladies’ Gang 
ment Workers, and David Sarnofml 


: Core. of America, 


chairman of the board of the Radia 
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